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details of the machinery of operation; they in effect but remove the 
restrictions upon the passage of laws for the recall of constitutional 
officers and require the legislatures to provide for the removal by 
recall of all elective officials except judicial officers. The proposed 
Wisconsin amendment must be accepted by the next legislature and 
by the people before becoming a part of the constitution; the recall 
will be written into the Idaho constitution if adopted by the people 
at the next general election. 

Provisions for the recall of local officials in cities under commission 
government was made bylaws this year in the states of Idaho, Montana, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. In Wisconsin a recall law similar to that for 
commission government cities was made applicable to all city officers. 

S. Gale Lowrie. 

Second Choice Nomination Laws. The Wisconsin second choice 
nomination law of 1911 adds an interesting corollary to the primary 
law of that state. The direct primary in its usual form, has an obvious 
and serious defect, in that the nominee thus selected is the choice of 
a plurality rather than a majority of the electors. Under the caucus 
plan, the candidates are placed before the convention by nomination 
and their names are balloted upon until one candidate secures a clear 
majority of the votes of the delegates and so becomes the nominee 
of his party in the approaching election. In such a convention, the 
first votes cast will undoubtedly be scattering and no candidate will 
succeed in getting a clear majority. As successive votes are taken, 
however, the field of candidates narrows, those receiving the lesser 
number of votes drop from the race and throw their allegiance to 
their choice among the stronger candidates; when one of them has 
secured a majority vote he is declared the choice of his party. He 
may be the candidate who received the plurality in the first vote 
cast, often he is not, because those who opposed him on the first bal- 
lot, while they may not have been of one mind as to their choice of 
candidates, may have been unanimous in their opposition to him 
and later balloting may result in securing the prize for one who ranked 
low in the first canvass. It is in this particular that the direct pri- 
mary is weak. But one vote is taken, the candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes on this ballot is acclaimed the nominee of 
his party. His percentage of the entire vote cast may be low and the 
great body of his party may be strongly adverse to his candidacy, 
but unless they are able to center upon a candidate prior to the pri- 
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mary, the organized minority will rule. The direct primary is like 
a caucus which votes once and adjourns, and the second primary 
system in operation in a number of states, particularly in the South, is 
expensive and necessitates the undesirable feature of an extra election. 
Under the second choice nomination law, candidates are selected 
by a majority rather than by a plurality of the votes cast in the pri- 
mary. Voters are expected to designate not only their first, but their 
second choices among candidates for office. When count of the bal- 
lots is made, following the usual practice of a convention, the candi- 
date with the least number of first choice votes is dropped and the 
support of those who cast their first choice votes for him is divided 
among the other candidates in accordance with the second choice of 
those voters. This process of elimination and distribution of votes 
is continued until one candidate receives a majority of the votes cast 
and so becomes the nominee of his party. The ballot used makes 
provision for the designation of the voter's first and second choices 
as follows: 





1st Choice 


2d Choice 


A. B 


X 




CD 





E. F 




G. H 


X 


I. J 









The ballot as marked shows that C. D. is the voter's choice; but 
in the event of his defeat, G. H. is preferred above the other candi- 
dates. In counting the ballots it is necessary to record that this vote 
is to count for G. H. only in case C. D. is dropped from the race. The 
tally sheet is therefore as follows: 







2d Choice 




A.B. 


CD. 


E. F. 


G.H. 




A. B 


90 
95 
45 
10 


35 


10 


50 
30 

10 


40 
65 




CD 





E. F 

G. H 


— 







Total vote = 240. 



Necessary to elect = 121. 
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Thus as no candidate has received a majority of the votes cast on 
the first ballot, the same process is followed as in an open caucus 
when the result of the first canvass is announced; the candidate 
receiving the lowest number of votes drops out and his support is 
divided among the other candidates in accordance with the prefer- 
ences of those voters. G. H. is eliminated and the strength of his 
supporters given E. F. The vote then stands: 

A. B 90 

CD 95 

E. F 55 

As no candidate has yet a majority, E. F. who is now the lowest, is 
dropped and his strength pro rated in accordance with the desires of 
the voters. The count now becomes: 

A. B 125 

CD 105 

As this gives A. B. a majority, he becomes the nominee. 

The North Dakota legislature at its last session made provision for 
second choice nominations where no candidate receives a majority 
of all votes cast upon the first ballot. In this event the second choice 
votes are to be taken into consideration and the candidate receiving 
the highest number of first and second choice votes collectively becomes 
the nominee of his party. 

A Maryland law of the session of 1910 while providing for the nom- 
ination of candidates for state office by conventions, allows the voters 
to designate at the elections when the delegates to the conventions 
are chosen, their preferences among the candidates for office. The 
delegates are bound by the results of the elections in their districts 
and support the candidate receiving the first choice votes of their 
constituents. In case no candidate receives a majority of the votes 
of the convention, the lowest candidate is dropped and successive 
votes are taken in which the delegates support the candidates receiv- 
ing the greatest number of second, third or other votes in their dis- 
tricts. This process is continued until a majority nomination is 
secured. The first election under this law was held in Maryland in 
August, 1911. 

Second choice nomination laws have been in operation in the state 
of Washington since 1907, in Idaho since 1909 and in the city of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, for a number of years. The new charter recently 
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granted the city of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has provisions for 
second choice nominations substantially the same as those in opera- 
tion in Grand Junction. In each of these laws, however, the method 
of distributing the second choice votes differs from the laws just dis- 
cussed. Under the Idaho method, where no choice is made upon 
the first canvass, the second choice votes received by each candidate 
are added to his first choice votes and the candidate whose sum total 
of votes is the highest is declared nominated. The Grand Junction 
and Cambridge plan carry the scheme somewhat further. The ballots 
are so prepared that voters may designate not only their first and 
second choices, but "other choices" as well. Thus a candidate may 
be singled out for an adverse vote by giving a vote to every candidate 
save him. These ballots are as follows: 





1st Choice 


2d Choice 


Other Choices 


A 


X 


X 




B 





C 


X 


D 




E 


X 


F 


X 







If no candidate secures a majority vote upon count of the first 
choice votes, or of the first choice votes added to the second, the "other 
choice" votes are added. 

The plan adopted in Wisconsin is substantially the one which 
has been in operation in Tasmania for many years and was the 
plan recommended by the Royal Commission for England for use in 
parliamentary elections where there were more than two candidates. 
It obviates a serious difficulty in the Grand Junction plan in giving 
a higher value to first choice votes than others. The latter method 
expresses but negative results, designating by omission the candidate 
least desired, but contributing no more for the voter's first choice 
than his last except in the rare instances where there is a candidate 
selected on the first ballot. In fact, the only way to express an affirm- 
ative choice upon this ballot is to ignore the second choice features 
entirely. The Wisconsin plan is based on the operation of the open cau- 
cus which, free from abuse, is perhaps the most democratic method of 
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selecting candidates and the one where most often the person selected 
will be the true choice of the people. 

No form of preferential voting, however, will of itself guarantee the 
selection of efficient public servants, assure the success of the friends 
of good government over those who have private ends to serve 
nor prevent a well-organized minority defeating the candidates of a 
slight majority who scatter their votes. It offers, however, a means 
whereby majority rule is made possible and forms an essential part 
of an efficient direct primary system. 

S. Gale Lowrie. 



